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Canning Industry Takes Important Part in Ceremonies 
Commemorating 50th Anniversary of Food and Drugs Act 


The canning industry enjoyed greater numerical representation at the 
all-day ceremonies in Washington June 27, commemorating the actual 
50th anniversary of the passage by Congress in 1906 of the original 
Federal Food and Drugs Act than other industries affected by the law. 
Major contributions of the industry to the occasion, in addition to gen- 
erous attendance of the events by N.C.A. members and staff, consisted 
of an address by Roy G. Lucks, president of the California Packing Cor- 
poration, acting as spokesman for canning in the afternoon industry 
session; the issuance to the membership of a message jointly signed 
by Food and Drug Commissioner George P. Larrick and Executive Sec- 
retary Carlos Campbell in a specially printed first-day cover envelope 


bearing first-day cancellation of 
the Pure Food and Drug com- 
memorative stamp; services of H. 
Thomas Austern, Association Chief 
Counsel, as chairman of the Legal 
Advisory Committee to the program 
sponsors; and distribution of press 
and radio releases of highlights of 
Mr. Lucks’ address by the N.C.A. 
Information Division. 


The morning public session featured 
announcement by the Postmaster Gen- 


Preliminary Planted Acreage 
of Vegetables for Processing 


To June 15, the prospective planted 
acreage of nine vegetables for com- 
mercial processing totals 1.78 million 
acres, 9 percent more than last year’s 
plantings of these crops, ep 
the Crop Reporting Board of USDA. 

The June 15 indicated production 
of green peas for processing is for 
a crop of 530,360 tons, up 16 percent 
over last year’s production. 


19566 Por- 

Vegetables for 1955 = Prelimi- cent 

Processing nary change 

from 

(acres) (acres) 1955 

Beans, green lima... .. 105,070 111,250 + 6 

Beans, nn 146,010 147.700 + 1 

Beets for canning... . . 18.500 20.720 +11 

Cabbage (contract).... 7 9.820 +28 

Corn, sweet. ......... 470,800 +18 

Cucumbers for pickles. 134,220 124,470 — 7 

green........... 470,400 504,100 + 7 
Spinach (winter and 

spring)... 25.110 25,070 .... 

$22,720 355,550 +10 


eral’s office of the commemorative 
stamp honoring Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
“Father of the Act,” and tributes by 
representatives of women’s clubs, la- 
bor and farm organizations, the Con- 
gress, and others. At the luncheon 
session awards were made to all living 
Food and Drug Commissioners, the 
Meat Inspection Branch of USDA, 
and to Mrs. Wiley. 


The afternoon industry session fea- 
tured, besides Mr. Lucks’ address, 
speeches by representatives of the 
meat, drug, chemical, cosmetic and 
other food industries. The banquet in 
the evening was addressed by The 
Honorable Marion B. Folsom, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Wel- 

(Please turn te page 246) 


Water Pollution Control 


Legislation to extend and amend the 
Water Pollution Control Act was sent 
to the President for his signature on 
June 27. The action of Congress in 
approving a conference committee 
compromise of conflicting provisions 
of House and Senate bills concluded 
two years of consideration of pro- 


— to continue the eight-year old 
W. 


Generally the canning industry and 
particularly those in the industry 
charged with waste disposal and water 
use responsibilities had supported ex- 
tension of the Act. The principal pro- 
visions of the law were reviewed in 
the INFORMATION LeTrer of June 23, 
page 241. 


QMC Requirements for 11 
Canned Food Products 


Tentative requirements for a 
group of canned food items from 
the 1956 pack to meet the re- 
quirements of the armed forces 
were announced June 28 by the 
Department of Defense. 

The requirements cover 
canned snap beans, corn, lima 
beans, tomatoes, beets, apricots, 
pineapple, RSP cherries, 
peaches, and salmon. 

Procurement will be effected 
various Market Center 

of the Army Quarter- 
master Market Center System, 


(Please turn to page 247) 


Canned Food Procurement 
To Be Discussed at Meeting 


The Quartermaster Association will 
hold its annual convention at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
on October 11 and 12 this year. Not 
only the sales personnel of food com- 
panies that engage in government 
business, but the administrative and 
legal staffs are being encouraged to 
attend this year’s meetings which will 
review the new single manager con- 
cept of military supply and procure- 
ment, research developments in food 
preservation, plans for plant and civil 
defense, and contract changes result- 
ing from Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations. 


Membership in the Quartermaster 
Association is not necessary for at- 
tendance and participation in the gen- 
eral sessions on research and devel- 
opment matters nor at the special 
Seminar on Foods and Food Con- 
tainers. 


Fred C. Heinz, 1952 President of 
the N.C.A. and a vice president of the 
H. J. Heinz Company, is president of 
the Quartermaster Association. Mil- 
ton E. Brooding of the California 
Packing Corporation has been desig- 
nated as monitor for the Foods and 
Food Container Seminar at the con- 
vention. The Chairman of the N.C.A. 

(Please turn to page 249) 


Information Letter 


50th Anniversary 
(Concluded from page 245) 


fare, and J. Fred G. Robertson, 
rliamentary assistant to Canada’s 
Minister of Health and Welfare. 
Sponsors of the all-day session were 
the Association of Food and Drug 
Officials of the United States, Asso- 
ciation of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists, The Food Law Institute, HEW, 
and USDA. 
Following is the text of the N.C.A. 
press release on Mr. Lucks’ speech: 
Canned foods have increased a 
henomenal 1,100 percent in the last 
half century, climbing from about 50 
million cases of annual production to 
more than 625 million cases in 1955, 
it was pointed out by Roy G. Lucks, 
president of the California Packing 
Corporation and member of the 
N.C.A. Administrative Council. 


Mr. Lucks was spokesman for the 
canning industry at a special session 
honoring the 50th — „ of > 
passage by Congress on June > 
1906, of the original Federal Food 
and Drugs Act. 

The speaker pointed out that neither 
population increases nor the fact of 
greater general prosperity today could 
account solely for this striking gain 
in canned foods consumption, because 
the population has not quite doubled 
in 50 years and increased production 
of all kinds of consumer goods has 
kept pace with increased income. 

“The greatest single factor in the 
phenomenal growth of the canning 
industry has been the gradual, but 
now universal recognition, not only 
of the convenience, but even more 
importantly, of the purity, wholesome- 
ness, and nutritive value of canned 
food products. And there can be no 
doubt that public confidence in proc- 
essed foods has been greatly strength- 
ened by the informed and intelligent 
administration of our food and drug 
laws, in which the Food and Drug 
Administration, the National Canners 
Association, and the individual mem- 
bers of the canning industry have so 
effectively cooperated,” Mr. Lucks 
stated. 


He reviewed the canning industry's 
wholehearted support of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act over 
five decades and stated that this “re- 
flects the attitude of all responsible 
factors in the industry toward the 
establishment and maintenance of 
high standards of quality and purity 
of all processed foods. 


“It is one thing to respect and obey 
a law—even to obey it meticulously. 
But it is a striking and unique experi- 


ence to encounter a regulated industry 
that joins wholeheartedly and without 
reservation in commemorating the en- 
actment of the regulating statute. 

“The most progressive elements .in 
the food and drug industries, early in 
this century, cooperated with Dr. Har- 
vey W. Wiley and others in the long 
and sometimes disheartening cam- 

ign to pass legislation against the 
22 preparation and preserva- 
tion of foods,” he said. 

The joint efforts of these pioneers 
to obtain passage of the Act led to the 
formation of the N.C.A. in 1907, Mr. 
Lucks explained. One of the pri- 
mary purposes of the new organiza- 
tion was to assist the new Food and 
Drug Administration in the discharge 
of its duties and responsibilities. “One 
of the first tasks that faced the Ad- 
ministration and the supporting can- 
ners was to educate both the industry 
and the consuming public; not only 
to acquaint them with the new laws 
and regulations, but also to convince 
them that these enactments were nec- 
essary and wholly in the public in- 
terest.” 

As a result, Mr. Lucks continued, 
research laboratories were established 
by the N.C.A. in Washington, in San 
Francisco (later moved to Berkeley), 
and in Seattle, and their functions 
and facilities have broadened over the 
years. This research work expands 
into institutions of higher learning, in 
most cases with cooperation and as- 
sistance of the N.C.A. and individual 
canners, he said. 

“The N.C.A. laboratories quickly 
established effective working relations 
with the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, and the mutually cooperative 
spirit thus engendered has continued 
through the years. The N.C.A. tech- 
nologists, on their part, have on many 
occasions developed technical infor- 
mation of benefit not only to the can- 
ning industry, but to the Food and 
Drug Administration and the consum- 
ing public as well.” 


Mr. Lucks cited examples of this 
scientific progress, among them the 
N.C.A. heat processing studies, con- 
tributing to knowledge of correct 
processing for the various canned 
foods. “Partly because of this more 
exact knowledge, applied to actual 
cannery operations, the modern house- 
wife can buy canned foods with full 
confidence of their purity.” 


The speaker also cited the broad- 
scale program aimed at developing 
uniform standards of identity, qual- 
ity, and fill of container, which “has 
the unqualified support of the great 
majority of canners, and this sup- 
port is a key factor in making them 


enforceable and thus increasing con- 
sumer confidence in our products. To- 
day most canners have their own tech- 
nical and research staffs, and many 
of the larger concerns have extensive 
laboratories.” One of the responsi- 
bilities of such technologists, he ex- 
plained, is that of working with 
representatives of FDA in all matters 
of common interest, toward improve- 
ment of products and methods, and to 
anticipate, when possible, additional 
requirements that may result from 
new research findings. 

“The paradox of the regulated in- 
dustries enthusiastically joining in 
celebrating the original enactment of 
this regulatory statute derives in 
la measure from its intelligent 
and sensitive enforcement by career 
officials.” 


Earlier in the meeting Postmaster 
General Summerfield had announced 
issuance of a commemorative stamp 
honoring the food law anniversary. 
First-day covers, with first-day can- 
cellations of the new stamp, were 
mailed June 27 to each of the mem- 
bers of the N.C.A. in 47 states and 
the Territories. The envelopes con- 
tained a message signed jointly by 
Executive Secretary Carlos Campbell 
of the N.C.A. and Food and Drug 
Commissioner ‘Dr. George P. Larrick, 
honoring the anniversary and “the 
continuing friendly cooperative rela- 
tionship between the Food and Drug 
Administration, and the canning in- 
dustry.” 


The all-day meeting was sponsored 
by the Food Law Institute; Associa- 
tion of Food and Drug Officials of the 
United States; Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists; U. S. Food 
and Drug Administration, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; and Meat Inspection Branch, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The Information Division distrib- 
uted copies of the press release to the 
press table for the commemorative 
meetings, the National Press Club, the 
national wire services, certain metro- 
politan dailies, the canning industry 
trade journals, to the national radio- 
TV networks, and to certain radio and 
TV stations, 


Following is the text of the letter 
which was enclosed in first-day cover 
envelopes mailed by N.C.A. to the 
headquarters office of each member: 


“This communication has philatelic 
value. It is coming to you in a spe- 
cial first-day cover envelope bearing 
the Pure Food and Drug commemora- 


tive stamp, cancelled on the first day 


of issue. It celebrates an event of 
50 years ago today, when the Con- 
gress of the United States passed 


what is popularly known now as the 


Ste 


* 
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‘Food and Drugs’ Act, which has 
meant so much to consumer acceptance 
of, canned foods and to the progress 
of the canning industry. 

“Farsighted canners near the turn 
of the century realized that their fu- 
ture business success depended upon 
development of an unquestioned con- 
fidence in canned foods, and this en- 
lightened self-interest dictated their 
policies with respect to their own 
products. They realized, however, 
that the problem was to achieve public 
confidence for all canned foods. They 
felt that the consuming public’s de- 
mand of its food is such that the pet 
could not flourish in the midst of the 
bad; that continued public acceptance 
of the depended on the mainte- 
nance a consistently high level of 
operation. In other words, the de- 
velopment and maintenance of public 
confidence depends not on one man 
alone, but on every man in the indus- 
try who is packing canned foods. 

“Not all canners were farsighted 
enough to share that view with the 
leaders of the industry at the begin- 
ning of the century. By 1906, how- 
ever, a sufficiently large number of 
canners had come to realize this need. 
They supported the creation of a gov. 
ernment agency whose hands would be 
ope with these pioneers to insure 
ndustry-wide uction of canned 

oods that would win deserved public 

confidence. At the same time the can- 
ning industry established its own 
trade Association, the National Can- 
ners Association, which has played an 
important part in aiding the industry 
in 1 of quality products. The 
N. C. A. also has contributed to the 
maintenance of the public’s confidence 
in eanned foods by preventing the 
spread of rumors and other gossip de- 
rogatory to the good name of canned 
foods. 

“This — name’ or deserved pub- 
lie confidence has been established 
through the intelligent action of can- 
ners with an enlightened self-interest 
on the one hand, and the FDA's ever 
watchful eye on the other. 

“The canning industry and the Food 
and Drug Administration have thus 
worked, together during a half cen- 
tury to assure the American house- 
wife that she can buy canned foods 
with confidence and feel sure of re- 
ceiving a product of recognized qual- 
ity, in a properly filled container, with 
1 labeling to supply her with 
the information she is entitled to have. 
This is an encouraging and inspiring 
illustration of how a great and diver- 
sified industry has been willing and 
able to work through the years with 
a regulatory agency, always with the 
— — in mind of improving its 
products and the service it offers the 
public. 

“Today we do honor to the Food and 
Drug Law of 1906, and to the continu- 
ing friendly and cooperative relation- 


ship between the Food and > | Ad- 
ministration, and the canning indus- 


“Sincerely, 


CAMPBELL, 
“Executive Secretary, 
qe Canners Association 


EORGE P. ICK, 
VU. S. Commissioner of Food 
and Drugs” 


QMC Requirements 
(Concluded from page 245) 


with headquarters at 226 West Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 9, III. 


Prepared by the Army QMC, the 
following estimated requirements, 
subject to modification, are listed to 
aid industry in planning 1956 pro- 
duction. Grades, types, and desired 
can sizes are indicated: 


A (Fancy) or 
B (Extra 
Standard) 


A (Fancy) or 
B (Choice) 


Federal Seed Act Regulations 


The USDA has amended its regu- 
lations under the Federal Seed Act 
so as to provide lower standards of 
germination of some varieties of gar- 
den beans. 

The amendments, which will go into 
effect July 28, lower the germination 
standard from 75 percent to 70 per- 
cent for the following varieties of 
garden beans: Improved Tender- 
green (Resistant Tendergreen), King 
Green, Processor, Ranger, Seminole, 
Tenderbest, Tenderlong 15, Topmost, 
Wade, White-seeded Tendergreen, and 
Woodruff's Hyscore. This change puts 
these varieties in the same germina- 
tion group as Rival, Toperop, and 

Text of the amendment was pub- 
lished in the Federal Register of June 
27. 


Ia) Water Pack 


(Coho or medium red) 


D..... 
try. 
CANNED VEGETABLES 
| Item Grade Type Can Size Quantity (pounds) 
Beans, Guan... (Extra I (round) or No. 303....... 5,408,000 
| Standard) II (flat) No. 10. 17,085,000 
Total. 22,498,000 
— No. 303. 5,155,000 
— No. 10. 10. 472,000 
— 
Total 24,627,000 
Corn, cream style..............A (Faney) or No, 303....... 11,338,000 
B (Extra — 
Standard) 
I(a) Fordhook or No. 30. 2.004. 00 0 
‘ Standard) I(b) Other than 089... .. 9,044,000 
Fordhook 
Total....... 11.048. 000 
| — No. 306. 9.766. 000 
: Standard) No. 10 20,574,000 
— 
Total. 39,840,000 
| Boots, (Faney) — No. 303....... 1.645, 000 
i 7,740,000. 
CANNED FRUITS 
. Item Grade Type Can Size Quantity (pounds) 
Apries. (Choice) - No. 925 ,000 
No. 10. 33,072,000 
. 5,997,000 
Pineapple chunks or 978 ,000 
.. 
Total 4,418,000 
Large whole elles... — No. 1.877 000 
Medium whole slices......... — 6,902,000 
8,779,000 
— No. 1.360. 000 
No. 10. 7404, 000 
Total. 6.764, 000 
Cherries, red sour, bitted. 4 (Fancy) r No. 303... 790 000 
C (Standard) No. 10. 9,894,000 
Total 10,324,000 
(Choice) I Yellow Cling- No. 2 2.070, 000 
stone or No. 10 14,821,000 
II Freestone — 
Total 16,301,000 
CANNED Fisn 
— No, 1 Tall 5,201,000 


Information Letter 


Green Peas for Processing 


The 1956 indicated production of 
green peas for processing is 580,360 
tons, according to the Crop Reporting 
Board of USDA. This estimate, which 
is based on conditions as of June 15, 
compares with 455,910 tons produced 
in 1955 and an average of 439,410 
tons produced during the 1945-54 
period. 


The preliminary estimate of acre- 
age for harvest in 1956 is 474,900 
acres. This compares with 435,200 
acres harvested in 1955 and an aver- 
age of 429,080 acres for the 1945-54 
period. In arriving at the estimate 
of acreage for harvest in 1956, allow- 
ance was made for abandoned acre- 
age and diversion to dry or seed peas 
about in line with the average aban- 
donment and diversion for recent 
years. 

The indicated 1956 yield per acre 
based on June 15 conditions is 2,233 
pounds per acre. This compares with 
2,095 pounds obtained in 1955 and an 
average of 2,040 pounds for the 1945- 

period, 


2 
te ave 1 cent 
1 cated change 

from 

-———(tons, shelled) 1955 

Maine 6.020 8.850 6,030 — 22 
N. 24.580 10,620 17,000 — 86 
... . 6,850 14.0 15,004 5 
2.610 1,600 1,120 — 34 

Ind... 4.440 2,830 2,300 — 19 
tl. 25.110 40.600 36,600 — 10 
Mich. 5.300 3.10 5510 — 2 
142,520 120,760 122,860 — 5 
Mina. 4.980 61,380 61,000 — 1 
lowa 3.700 4,600 2,800 — a 
Del. 2.980 5.250 7,500 + 43 
Md. 10,200 12.90 12.00 — 3 
. 1.730 2.010 2,520 + 2 
Idaho 8.780 14,100 19,200 + 36 
Colo, 4.230 1.960 +148 
Utah 14.140 9.770 9,570 — 2 
Wash. 4.720 62,190 102,600 + 65 
Ore... 50.820 38.640 71,500 + 85 
Calif 8.500 14.110 21,080 + 56 
Other states! 0.170 6,450) 8.420 + 31 


— 


U. E. Total..... 489.410 485,010 530,300 + 16 


Ark,, Kans, Mo., Mont., Nebr., N. J., Okle., 
Tenn,, W. Va., and Wyo. 


Sweet Corn for Processing 


The 1956 acreage of sweet corn 
planted for processing in 1956 is esti- 
mated at 479,800 acres by the Crop 
Reporting Board of USDA. This pre- 
liminary estimate compares with 407,- 
850 acres planted in 1955 and an aver- 
age of 496,100 acres for the 1945-54 
period. 


If abandonment of about 7 percent 
is assumed, there will be 446,200 acres 
harvested in 1956. This compares 
with 389,520 acres harvested in 1955 
and the average harvested acreage of 
468,280 acres. 

Plantings of Bantam and other 
yellow varieties in 1956 are expected 
to total 429,420 acres, compared with 
865,990 acres last year; Country Gen- 
tleman 88,400 acres, compared with 
29,250 acres last year; Evergreen and 
narrow grain 3,660 acres, compared 
with 8,980 acres last year; and other 
white varieties 8,320 acres, compared 


10-year 1956 Por- 
ave. 1955 Prelimi- cent 
1045-54 nary change 
from 
(ares) (acres) (acres) 1055 
10,20 3,700 5,200 +41 
* 460 430 450 + 5 
860 670 600 -10 
N. v. 27,000 16,700 21.000 +26 
. 12,270 13,000 14,000 + 8 
1 16,800 7,200 6.000 +11 
a 33,260 17,200 18,900 +10 
67,580 57,400 63,400 +10 
105.480 98,300 123.00 +26 
a 87,130 94,000 102,800 + 9 
94,000 19,600 22,100 +13 
a 4.720 3,700 6,100 +65 
.... 38,070 27.600 31,800 +15 
Idaho. . 9.820 7,600 9,400 +24 
5.420 4.00 5,100 +11 
RRR 14.270 10,000 14,800 +48 
Ore... .. 12.560 12,000 17.300 +44 
Other states! 15.930 14.150 14,050 + 6 
U. 8. Total. 496,100 407.850 479,800 +18 
For canning 
and other 
processing... “435.080 355,040 415,670 +17 
For freezing... 71,130 52,210 64.130 


' Ark., Calif., Colo., Mich., Mont., Nebr., 
Okla., 8. D., Tenn., Texas, Va., and Wyo, * Two- 
year ave. 1053-54; estimates not available prior 
to 1053. 


Snap Beans for Processing 

A total of 147,790 acres of snap 
beans will be planted for processing 
in 1956, according to the Crop Report- 
ing Board of USDA. This prelimi- 
nary estimate of the 1956 plantings 
compares with 146,010 acres planted 
in 1955 and an average of 130,540 
acres for the 1945-54 period. 

If abandoned acreage equals 4 per- 
cent, in line with the average for 
the past 10 years, about 141,900 acres 
will be harvested. This compares with 
138,690 acres harvested last year and 
the average of 124, 750 acres. 

Of the 147,790 acres planted, it is 
estimated that 124,845 acres were 
green varieties and 22,745 acres wax 
varieties. The corresponding acre- 
ages last year were 126,620 acres of 


green varieties and 19,390 acres wax 
varieties. 

The acreage indicated for canning 
is 114,640 acres, up 3 percent from 
the 111,560 acres planted last year 
but still below the 1954 record of 
125,280 acres. The acreage indicated 
for freezing this year is 33,150 acres, 
4 percent less than the 34,450 acres 
planted last year. 


Wax 

1956 1956 

State 19565 Prelimi- 1955 Prelimi- 
nary nary 

(acres) (acres) (acres) (acres) 

870 80 1,430 1,360 

N. v. 24.800 26,060 8,100 10,140 
ee 3,850 4,400 1,350 1,100 
Mich.. . 5,160 „920 1,540 1,580 
ee 10,360 12,400 6,840 6,100 
3.100 30 
111 9,500 9,540 400 1,060 
„1. 
800 
5.800 
1,000 
1,400 
3,500 
Texas....... 
8 1.300 1,200 200 210 
e 580 470 20 30 
2,080 1,970 2 130 
9.080 9,580 320 720 
Other states! 6,140 6,260 470 280 


U. 8. Total... 126,620 124,860 19,300 22,740 


Al., Idaho, III., Ind., lowa, Ky., Minn., Nebr., 
N. H., N. J., N. M., Ohio, Vt., and Wyo. 


Cucumbers For Pickles 


The acreage planted to cucumbers 
for pickles this year is 124,470 acres, 
according to the preliminary estimate 
of the Crop Reporting Board of 
USDA. This is 7 percent less than 
the 134,220 acres planted last year 
and 14 percent below the average of 
144,140 acres for the preceding 10- 
year period. 

If 124,470 acres are planted and 
8 percent is lost or abandoned in 1956, 
in line with recent years, there will 
be about 114,500 acres for harvest. 
This compares with 126,200 acres har- 
vested last year and an average of 
181,460 acres for the 1945-54 period. 


The preliminary estimate of planted 
acreage in Michigan, the leading pro- 
ducer, is 37,500 acres, the same as was 
planted last year. Wisconsin, the 
next producer, expects plantings to 
amount to 18,400 acres, 2 percent be- 
low last year’s plantings. 
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QM Association Convention 
(Concluded from page 245) 


Procurement Committee, Alfred J. 
Stokely, vice president of Stokely-Van 
Camp, Inc., will report at the Seminar 
on behalf of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Committee of the Quartermaster As- 
sociation. 


Messrs. Heinz, Brooding, and 
Stokely invite all canners to advise 
them, by writing N.C.A., of any par- 
ticular subjects they wish discussed 
at the convention meetings and to 
submit any special questions they wish 
answered concerning the military pro- 
curement of canned foods. In order 
for official answers to be prepared, 
questions should be submitted no later 
than September 1. 


Registration and hotel reservation 
requests should be mailed to the 
Quartermaster Association, 1026 17th 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Wholesale Distributors’ Stocks 
of Canned Foods 


A report on stocks of 20 canned 
foods in the hands of wholesale dis- 
tributors on June 1 has been issued 
by the Bureau of the Census, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 

Most of the canned foods covered 
in this survey showed reductions in 
stocks from June 1 a year ago. The 
only increases from a year ago were 
recorded for apricots, up 29 percent, 
and RSP cherries, up 15 percent. 

Fruits—Decreases in stocks from 
June 1, 1955, to June 1 of this year 
ranged from 5 percent for pears and 
pineapple to 11 percent for fruit cock- 
tail. Stocks of peaches and apple- 
sauce were at about the same level as 
a year ago. 

Compared with the stocks on April 
1, most fruits showed reductions. 
However, distributors’ stocks of fruit 
cocktail were up 5 percent and stocks 
of pineapple were unchanged. 

Vegetables—Distributors’ stocks of 
the four vegetables covered in the June 
report were below those of a year 
ago and of April 1. Stocks of corn 
were down 15 percent from a year 
ago and 9 percent since April 1. Peas 
were down 5 percent from the carry- 
over date last year and down 13 per- 
cent since April 1. Stocks of green 
and wax beans were reported 10 per- 
cent below June 1 of last year and 
14 percent below April 1. Sauerkraut 
stocks were reduced 16 percent in the 
last two months but were only 3 per- 
cent below a year ago. 

Juices—Stocks of all three citrus 
juices and of pineapple juice were 5 


to 16 percent below year-ago levels. 
Compared with April 1, stocks of 
grapefruit juice and pineapple juice 
increased slightly, while stocks of 
citrus blend and orange juice declined 
slightly during the same period. 


Commodity June l, April 1. June 1, 
1955 1956, 1956 
(thousands of actual cases) 
Vegetables: 
Beans, green and wan 3.248 4.387 2,900 
4.517 4.230 3,835 
3.320 3,043 3,155 
Sauerkraut 601 796 672 
Fruits 
na. 402 440 
Applesauce... . 1.72 1,377 1.200 
542 806 701 
Cherries, red pitted 406 599 536 
Cherries, sweet. ...... na. n. u. 205 
Fruit cocktail*........ 1.644 1.397 1,462 
Grapefruit segments na. 511 454 
2.047 3.378 2,956 
1.100 1,144 1,118 
1.982 1,850 1,850 
ee n. a. n. a 293 
Juices: 
Citrus blends......... 515 501 
1.130 1,077 
1.566 1.490 1,319 
1,164 1,064 1,074 
Fish: 
Maine sardines....... a. 268 160 


n. u. — hot available. * Includes fruits for salad 
and mixed fruits (except citrus). 


Trip-leasing of Trucks 


The House Interstate Commerce 
Committee on June 24 reported a bill, 
S. 898, which would authorize private 
carriers to trip-lease motor vehicles 
used 8 in the transportation of 
perishable agricultural and fishery 
commodities. 

However, as passed by the Senate 
and reported to the House, the bill 
would not authorize trip-leasing of 
trucks of a private carrier which are 
used in hauling canned foods. 


The legislation would accomplish its 
purpose by denying the ICC authority 
to regulate the terms of leases for 
the use of certain trucks engaged in 
agricultural hauling. The three classes 
of motor vehicles to be exempted from 
ICC regulation, if they are to be used 
by the motor carrier in a single move- 
ment or in one or more of a series of 
movements, loaded or empty, in the 
general direction of the general area 
in which the vehicle is based, are: 


(1) A motor vehicle controlled and 
operated by any farmer when used 
in transportation of his agricultural 
commodities or products thereof, or in 
the transportation of supplies to his 
farm; 

(2) A motor vehicle controlled and 
operated by a cooperative association 
or by a federation of such cooperative 
associations; and 


(3) A motor vehicle of a private 
carrier, used regularly in the trans- 
portation of perishable agricultural 
or fishery commodities, not including 
manufactured products thereof, or 
perishable products manufactured 
from perishable products of a char- 
acter embraced within Section 208 (b) 
(6) of the ICC Act. 


Meeting of Competition 


A subcommittee of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee opened hearings 
June 21 on Robinson-Patman Act 
amendments dealing with the meeting 
of competition. Specifically, the sub- 
committee under the chairmanship of 
Senator Kefauver (Tenn.), has under 
consideration the House-passed bill, 
H.R. 1830, a companion bill S. 11, and 
S. 780, a bill introduced by Senator 
Capehart (Ind.). H.R. 1880 and S. 11 
were reviewed in the INFORMATION 
Lerrer of June 16, page 235. The in- 
tent of these bills, according to their 
sponsors, is to narrow the application 
of the “good faith” defense to a 
charge of price discrimination by 
barring its use should a case arise 
where meeting a lower price may have 
the effect of substantially lessening 
competition or tending to create a 
monopoly. 

The Capehart bill, on the other 
hand, would continue in effect the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Standard Oil (Indiana) case that 
meeting the lower price of a competi- 
tor in good faith is a complete defense 
to u charge of price discrimination 
under the Robinson-Patman Act. The 
Capehart bill also provides that it 
would not be a violation of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act or the Federal Trade 
Commission Act for a “seller acting 
independently, to sell at delivered 
prices, or to absorb freight to meet in 
good faith an equally low price of a 
competitor.” 

The Senate subcommittee hearings 
received testimony in support of S. 11 
and H.R. 1830 from representatives 
of small business groups, retail and 
wholesale grocer associations, the 
Farmers Union and the Cooperative 
League, and the National Food 
Brokers Association. Senators Long 
(La.) and Sparkman (Ala.) and 
Commissioner William C. Kern of the 
Federal Trade Commission also have 
supported S. 11 and H.R. 1830. 

Among those thus far opposing the 
legislation have been witnesses rep- 
resenting manufacturing and distrib- 
utor associations in the paper and 
pulp, petroleum, and steel industries 
and the Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, John Gwynne. 


Information Letter 


Status of Legislation 


A tural trade development— 
H. 11708, to increase the authori- 
zation under P. L. 480 (88d Congress) 
from $1.5 to $8 billion, was reported 

the House culture Committee 
une 18. A sim 28 3903, was 
Senate te Agri- 


orde reported b 
culture Committee = 20. 


ment tothe Territorial Gov 


Committes. No action scheduled. 


Anti-merger legislation—aA bill, H. 
R. 9424 which would require pre- 
notification of certain mergers 
permit amg AL injunctions to re- 
strain — 2 passed the 
House April 16 ‘onl @ was the subject of 
public hearings by the Senate Judici- 
ary Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly May 23-June 2. 

Customs simplification—-H. R. 6040, 
to revise the method by which the 
value of imported merchandise is de- 
termined for customs evaluation, was 
passed by the House June 22, 1955, 
and was the subject of hearings by 
Finance Committee June 


PR labor housing—H. R. 9600, 
to yee rovide for amortization deductions 
with respect to housing facilities for 
agricultural workers, nding be- 
fore the House Ways and 
mittee. 


Farm workers transportation—S. 
3891, providing for ICC regulation 
of interstate transportation of — 2 

icultural workers, was passed 
e Senate May 1 and was the sub 
ject of hearings by House Interstate 
Commerce Committee 
ay 


FDA chemical additives—Hearings 
on bills to late the use of chemical 
additives in food were concluded Feb. 
14, but House Committee has not con- 
sidered subject in executive session. 


FDA codification—H. R. 6991 
revise, codify, and enact into law Title 
21 of the I. S. Code entitled “Food. 
Drugs, and ’ Cosmetics,” was passed 
. 0 House and is pending before 

Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Revision and Codification. 

FDA imitation food—H. 
to prohibit the interstate marketin 
of any “imitation” of a standardi 
food product, even though the imita- 
tion product is plainly labeled as 
such, is pending before the House 
Interstate Commerce Committee. 


Fisheries education—S,. 2379, au- 
thorizing federal funds for scientific 
and vocational fisheries education. was 
passed by the Senate on May 21. H. R. 
10433, a similar bill, was reported, 
with amendments, by the House Mer- 


was 

24. he White House has d 

the Secretary of the Interior to create 
a “Bureau of Fisheries” on July 1, 

it. R. 11570, to put fisheries activities 

under a “Bureau of Commercial Fish- 


eries,” and for other ehe was 
Se erchant Ma- 
= and Fisheries Committee June 


N quotas—H. R. 8954 and other 
bills establish an one 
— AK. are — 

House Ways and a. Ay 

Marke orderse—cranberries— 
S. 2988 and H. R. 8884, to bring cran- 
berries for canning under the orders 

rovisions of the Agricultural Market- 
Ing Agreements Act, was the subject 

public hearings by a House Agri- 

tion planned by the Benate Agricul: 

on is plann e - 
ture Committee on 8. 29383. 

Marketing orders—potatoes—H. R. 
9484 and S. 8262, to establish a na- 
tional marketing control includin po- 
tatoes for canning, were introduced 
Feb. 22. No action scheduled. 

Negotiated procurement—House- 

H. R. 8710 is pending before 
Senate Armed Services it- 
tee. No action scheduled. 

OTC—H. R. 5550, authorizing U. 8. 

rticipation in OTC, was reported by 

ouse Ways and Means Committee, 
with amendments, April 18. 

Poultry inspection—Bills providi 

compulsory ins —— of poultry an 


— try pees were the subject of 
by a Senate Labor Subcom- 
mittee y 10 and by a Senate Agri- 


— Subcommittee June 18-19 and 


Robinson-Patman Act—H. R. 1840, 
a Se House June 11. A 
vieatiee bill bill, 11, is the subject of 
hearings begun by a Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee June 21 and still under 
way (see story, page 249). 
Social security—H. R. 7225, extend- 
ing benefits un the federal social 


security passed by the 
House to, 1! 1955, and 2 b 

the Senate * nance Committee, with 
amen ta, June 5. 

Statehood—H, R. 2535, to provide 
statehood for Alaska and Hawai. was 
recommitted to the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee. 

Trip-leasing—S. 898, to limit the 
authority of the ICC to regulate the 
duration of trip leases for carriers of 
— and fishery 

as passed by the Senate 


was by the 
House Interstate and 
merce Committee, with an amend- 
ment, June 27 (see story, page 249). 
Wage-hour coverage—Senate Labor 
Subcommittee held public hearings 
May 8-18 on all measures to extend 
cover under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ct. Subcommittee chairman 
transferred from the Labor Commit- 
tee; no further action scheduled. 


Waste disposal—The House Ways 
and Means Committee has taken no 
action on a number of bills to allow 
the rapid amortization of waste dis- 
posal facilities and treatment works. 

Water pollution—A conference re- 

rt on S. 890, to extend and — 

e Water Pollution Control Ac 

opted by the Senate and 
June 27 and cleared for the President 
(see story, page 245). 
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